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pure Algonkin nor even simon-pure Indian. Though younger and 
better-equipped men rapidly took his place in the field of lin- 
guistics and mythology, he will, however, always rank as a stimu- 
lating precursor; an inspiring, even commanding figure. 
While this "Life" of Mrs. Pennell's gives him the proper set- 
ting and shows him in exact relation to his surroundings, it is 
to be regretted that he left no record of that quaint, sedate, social 
atmosphere of which he was really a product and to which he 
often referred with such charm and penetration. That he might 
have pictured Philadelphia with incomparable sympathy is amply 
proved by a letter written from the Bagni di Lucca in 1893, in 
which he says: 

" I wish I had thought of it — I would have made more of old Phila- 
delphia. Should I ever return there, I will put all my heart into a book 
on the subject and write it all in flowers, perfumes — reeds in the rivers 
— quaint old golden - brown evenings — the scent of buckwheatcakes 
baking in the early morning — magnolia fragrance mingled with roasting 
coffee — ghosts of bygone Cadwaladers and Whartons and memories of 
pretty Quaker girls in the sunset light on Arch Street." 

He goes on to say that " there are not many living now who can 
do it," and he was right. Yet the home call was never quite 
strong enough. He died abroad still a seeker, and a wanderer, 
fascinated to the very last by the mysterious and the remote. 

Christian Brinton. 



"LINCOLN THE LAWYER."* 

The man who writes about Lincoln has the happy privilege 
of placing a bright spot on every page, if he will, by quoting a 
few of Lincoln's written or spoken words. It may well be one of 
the effects of this cause that American editors — to the envy of 
their English brothers — hold the theme of Lincoln as an ever- 
ready refuge in time of trouble. They have learned by repeated 
experience that there is no name in American history with which 
they can conjure so successfully. Year by year, even as the 
actual workings of Lincoln's mind and heart become more fa- 
miliar, he takes more surely the place of a great mythic figure, 
typifying something characteristically American, embodying the 
work of destiny or Providence in supplying our ship of state with 

♦"Lincoln the Lawyer." By Frederick Trevor Hill. New York: 

The Century Co. 
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the one helmsman who could have carried it safely through the 
worst storm it has had to weather. Has it not been much easier 
for him to take this place just because so many of his wisest words 
lent themselves extraordinarily to remembrance and quotation? 

" Still with parable and with myth 
Seasoning truth, like Them of old." 

But the anecdotes were by no means all. Through his more 
serious utterances there often shone a sympathy and sagacity 
which seem destined to insure them a long future. The man you 
keep on quoting has a firm grip on immortality. 

Look, for a specific instance, at the good fortune of him who 
would write of Lincoln as a lawyer. Here are Lincoln's own 
words of advice to lawyers: 

" Discourage litigation. Persuade your neighbors to compromise when- 
ever you can. Point out to them how the nominal winner is often the 
real loser — in fees, expenses and waste of time. As a peacemaker the 
lawyer has a superior opportunity of becoming a good man. There will 
always be enough business. Never stir up litigation. A worse man can 
scarcely be found than one who does this. Who can be more nearly a 
fiend than he who habitually overhauls the register of deeds in search 
of defects in titles, whereon to stir up strife and put money in his pocket? 
A moral tone ought to be infused into the profession which should drive 
such men out of it." 

The accepted ethics of the profession doubtless called for such a 
rebuke more generally fifty years ago than they do to-day. Yet 
the words are such, in spirit and substance, that Mr. Hill could 
hardly have gone wrong if he had taken them as a sort of text 
for his book, instead of giving them merely a casual place in his 
narrative. TheTe was, however, no need of a definite text, which 
— at least in homiletics — often has its greatest use in keeping 
the preacher, when it succeeds, to a single line of thought. The 
consistency of Lincoln's legal career does this without calling for 
any special effort on the part of the biographer. 

The study of Lincoln's life, from whatever angle it is viewed, 
derives its chief value from the light it throws upon his last four 
years. But for those years Lincoln, though still a notable figure, 
a characteristic product of American frontier conditions, would 
have been no more a national figure than many men who, fre- 
quently with less reason, have made prodigious names for them- 
selves in their own regions. Just because he was called from the 
valleys and plains of our national life to its highest mountain- 
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top, everything in his earlier years becomes immensely signifi- 
cant. When Mr. Alonzo Eothschild wrote his " Lincoln, Master 
of Men," he took pains to show in his opening chapters how 
Lincoln's quality of mastery displayed itself in the backwoods, 
in love, law and local politics, in the Douglas debates. All this 
was the indispensable premise to his conclusions of mastery in 
the dealings with his cabinet and generals. What Mr. Eothschild 
did so well on a larger scale, Mr. Hill, pursuing a more strictly 
"popular" method, and specializing in Lincoln's professional 
career, has performed successfully within narrower limits. 

With such a story as Mr. Hill has had to tell, his book might 
be defined as a lawyer's brief for a lawyer and the legal profes- 
sion. The bit of advice to lawyers, already quoted, illuminates 
Lincoln's whole conception of the lawyer's function. He saw it 
as it was — or might be in its essence. Most of the teaching which 
experience gave him was of the fundamental sort. Contrast it 
with the training of the modern city lawyer. There was no course 
at a law school, no beginning at the foot of the ladder in a highly 
organized office, no gradual emerging into independence and au- 
thority. Instead, at the beginning, there were the haphazard 
studies, the informal proceedings of rural courts, the invaluable 
nearness to unsophisticated human nature. Even as the junior 
member of one firm and the senior member of another, Lincoln is 
seen taking his forward strides with an informality unimaginable 
in these more ordered days. What stands out from it all is a 
twofold wonder — that from such inchoate conditions an im- 
portant lawyer was developed, and that our own more formal 
influences can produce anything of the sort. 

What is more important than all the outward circumstances 
touching the Lawyer Lincoln is that inmost personal thing which 
made him Lincoln at all. In the study of his legal career, one 
expects to find him dealing with his work, his clients, the juries 
and the courts, in a perfectly direct human way. This expecta- 
tion is fulfilled. If he had cared more for red tape, he would 
have chosen some other method of delivering mail outside the 
New Salem post-office, when he was in charge of it, than tucking 
letters in his hat, and handing them out as he happened to meet 
the persons for whom they were meant. Later in life he would 
have devised a better plan for codifying the mass of papers on his 
desk than that of writing on one package of them, " When you 
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can't find It anywhere else, look in this." The correspondence 
schools will not advise beginners in law or business to model 
themselves on Lincoln in every detail of office conduct. They 
will do well, however, if they can make their pupils realize, as 
Lincoln realized, the weightiest matters of the law. It is much 
to be able to write of a lawyer, or any one else, "that he never 
consented to do anything in a representative capacity which he 
would not countenance in himself as an individual." To match 
the spiritual directness from which such refusals sprang, there 
was an intellectual directness well illustrated in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Hill — a passage which throws a light of its own upon the 
merely educational value of mathematics: 

" ' In the course of my reading,' he told a friend years afterwards, ' I 
constantly came across the word " demonstrate." I thought at first that 
I understood its meaning, but soon became satisfied that I did not. I 
consulted Webster's Dictionary. That told me of certain proof beyond 
the probability of doubt, but I could form no idea of what sort of proof 
that was. I consulted all the books of reference I could find, but with 
no better results. You might as well have defined blue to a blind man. 
At last I said to myself, " Lincoln, you can never make a lawyer if you 
do not know what ' demonstrate ' means," and so I worked until I could 
give any proposition of the six books of Euclid at sight. I then found 
out what " demonstrate " meant.' " 

Both seeing and feeling as straight as Lincoln did, it was like 
him to define wealth as " simply a superfluity of things we don't 
need "; to abandon a guilty client; to advise lawyers against pro- 
voking litigation. This was not the way to immediate increase 
of legal practice; yet, besides being "good business" in the long 
run, it undoubtedly contributed much towards making him pre- 
cisely what he became. 

The final chapters of Mr. Hill's book show Lincoln in 
these last years applying to the great problems he had to 
solve the methods, mental and spiritual, of the wise and skilful 
lawyer. No one familiar with the qualities which the legal pro- 
fession demands and generates in its best representatives needs to 
be told how much of Lincoln's strength in the Presidency re- 
sulted from that daily exercise which the practice of law had pro- 
vided. It is the special virtue of Mr. Hill's book that if will 
bring home to many readers this important fact, and will help 
them to realize what a great man and a great profession may 
owe to each other. M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 



